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people must be made to realize the frightful waste of force, the irreparable 
injury to their children, under the present lack of system, so that they will 
demand more sensible and humane management, and greater justice to both 
teachers and pupils. The press must be enlisted in the cause, and the great 
magazines, which are fairly teeming with educational articles of the rarest 
value, and which are always in the lead where the uplifting of the general 
public is concerned, will aid the movement, and all working together, these 
changes will come about sooner, perhaps, than we expect, for events cul- 
minate rapidly in this age of progress, and in this country of ours. 

____________ E. L. Cowdbick. 

HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 

The household article in greatest use is probably the "looking glass." 
What person is there handsome or homely who does not question the mirror 
daily ? 

The love of beauty is one of the most firmly implanted qualities of the 
human mind, and only those who are mentally deficient fail to appreciate it, 

From the human standpoint there is no edifice so beautiful as that 
earthly temple which enshrines the soul. Very little defacement, however, 
converts this beautiful structure into a loathsome thing, and to prevent it 
constant care and watchfulness is necessary. It needs no Roentgen ray 
to penetrate the walls of this edifice in order to discover the condition of 
the occupant. The drunkard, the rouS and the sloth all show their vice 
indelibly impressed without. 

Stamped in various places are the marks the fool has paid for his 
folly. 

People who live without thinking why or how they live, cannot appre- 
ciate on what apparent trifles their physical and moral well being depend. 
The person who bolts his food and rushes off to work or exercise does not 
stop to think that he has loaded his stomach with a mass which will ferment 
or even putrefy before it can be digested. 

The food must be thoroughly masticated and incorporated with the 
saliva before it is swallowed. Gladstone is said to owe much of his vigor- 
ous constitution to the fact that he makes it a rule to chew each mouthful 
thoroughly. The anecdote says he chews each mouthful thirty-nine times 
before swallowing. I do not know i£ the story is true, but it is plausible, 
and in a measure may well account for his splendid health and longevity. 

It should be remembered that digestion takes a considerable amount of 
energy, and that if we work or make much effort after eating a full meal 
we draw away from the stomach the nervous force that is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable it to perform its function. 

The result is indigestion with its train of ills. Few realize what a 
train these are. The food lies in " a lump," and distresses the sufferer. 
This distress tortures and exhausts him. The stomach walls are excited, 
irritated, and inflamed. After a time nature, unable to get rid of the 
mass by natural digestion, tries to dissolve it by fermentation, and gases 
are given off which distend the stomach, causing it to encroach upon the 
space needed by the lungs and heart. The latter is embarrassed ; palpita- 
tion and strange sensations are felt ; breathing is difficult. The sufferer in 
nine cases out of ten believes he has heart disease. Fermentation goes on 
to putrifaotion, and poisonous matters are developed in the mass of putre- 
fying food. 
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These still further irritate the stomach. But worse eve» ; a portion are 
absorbed and cause various nervous symptoms. Headache, neuralgia, 
dizziness, and so called " hot flashes " affect the sufferer. 

Tender spots varying in size from a silver dollar to three inches in 
diameter develop over the chest and head. The patient reels so ill he com- 
monly suspects that he is suffering from heart disease, Bright's disease, or 
some illness having a certain fatal termination. 

The painful neuralgia in his chest or back confirms this fear. Often the 
stomach derangement is so insidious that even a physician is misled and 
does not suspect that the symptoms so far removed from that organ have 
their origin there. 

Moreover, the weakened, debilitated condition which quickly results 
from stomach derangement, the half-starved, anaemic state which follows, 
renders the patient peculiarly liable to contract and develop the infectious 
and contagious ailments. 

Though consumption and other communicable disease may attack 
strong, healthy persons, it is extremely rare for them to do so. The dys- 
peptics and the weaklings tin ninety-nine cases out of every hundred are 
their victims. 

The cure of dyspepsia, when it has advanced to the stage of catarrh of 
the stomach, is often very difficult, weeks and even months being sometimes 
necessary to effect it. 

If the disease has extended beyond the stomach into the intestines, the 
nervous paroxysms that are of almost daily occurrence render life unen- 
durable. 

Now, while the cure of the condition I have described is.difficult, noth- 
ing is easier than its prevention. Nowhere is the difference between the 
proverbial ounce and pound better exemplified. A little time devoted to 
proper eating, a little rest after meals so that the stomach may get a good 
start to do its work again, and all may be avoided. 

When I first began to practice my profession, I was amazed at the num- 
ber of women of my acquaintance whom I saw, not only professionally but 
socially, who were afflicted in soma degree with some ailment. It was very 
difficult to find a healthy woman. Even now, though conditions have 
greatly improved and are still improving, I believe a perfectly.healthy 
woman i3 quite a rarity. I recently instituted a sort of rough census with 
the purpose of ascertaining in a general way the percentage of healthy 
women to the general mass of womankind. Four of my friends whose in- 
terest I awakened made personal inquiries among their acquaintances. 
The inquiries reached 339 women. Out of this number only 14 could boast 
of perfect health. How many women owe their ill-health to modern modes 
of living, improper eating, and improper clothing 1 

Tight lacing and its evils are hackneyed themes, but I cannot pass them 
by without just a word of denunciation. The bodily distortion that results 
from compressing the vital organs and displacing them from their proper 
positions is answerable for much misery. "Can a woman ride a bicycle 
when she is tightly laced ? " I asked an enthusiastic lady cyclist, when I first 
noticed women were taking up the fad. "She can," was the reply, "but 
she is the most uncomfortable person on the face of the earth, and she can- 
not climb a hill to save her life." I soon noticed that among a large class of 
women tight lacing was the exception. The bicycle is doing more toward 
curing this evil than all that has been written or cried against it. 
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The bicycle may prove one of the greatest benefactors of the human 
race. It may, however, work great harm, and in four ways accomplish it. 
First, by injudicious long-distance riding. Ambitious riders who attempt 
to accomplish "centuries" and "double centuries'' may do so at the ex- 
pense of their entire future well-being. Peculiarly favorable physical con- 
ditions may make it safe for a person to ride four or even five hours a day, 
but as a rule an hour or two is amply sufficient to obtain good results. 
Second, by riding on a badly constructed saddle, which distributes the 
weight of the body over parts which were not intended to withstand 
pressure. Third, riders suffering from diseases affecting the pelvic 
organs are apt to unduly congest these. In all these diseases the re- 
turn circulation is impeded, i. e., the blood vessels leading from the parts 
toward the heart are more or less compressed by the swelling or enlarge- 
ment which naturally accompanies the disease. Of course, the exercise in- 
creases the blood supply to the parts, and this cannot be returned to the 
heart in proportion to the increase. The swelling is naturally enlarged and 
the inflammatory condition aggravated. Fourth, by the "scorcher pos. 
ture," by which the chest is contracted, the lungs squeezed, so to speak, 
into a space too small to hold them. The air cannot properly dilate 
them and consumptive tendencies are greatly favored. The spine is 
formed by a number of bony rings bound together by ligamentous and mus- 
cular bands. Between each of these rings is a disc made of elastic cartilage 
resembling India rubber in consistency. These make the spine flexible in 
all directions. If the spine bends toward the front, the discs are compressed 
in front and expand behind. If the spine bends backward, the discs contract 
and expand in the opposite direction. Now, if we remain in a bent-over 
position and the discs are kept for a period of time compressed, they lose 
their elasticity and remain compressed on one side and expanded on the other. 
After a time the cartilage becomes hardened as bone and holds the person 
bent over with a curvature of the spine. 

The modern bed is also utterly destructive to the spine. It is soft, piled 
at one end with pillows, and it curves the spine exactly as is curved that of 
the tcorcher. A flat bed and a low pillow are conducive to healthful rest 
and a straight, handsome frame. 

If we would bo happy, handsome, and healthy, we should eat carefully, 
avoid exertion after meals, dress loosely and comfortably, exercise moder- 
ately, and sleep not in badly constructed beds. 

Cyrus Edson. 



SHALL WE TAX THE HUMAN LEG ? 
The bicycle tax was conceived in the brain of the man whose sole idea 
of property was that it was "something to tax." The fierce fight that is 
waged against it in Paris, Chicago, St. Louis and other great cities where it 
has been levied grows out of the instinctive, intuitive feeling among wheel- 
men that the tax is unjust. They have raised many objections to it, which 
have varied with localities. In some places it has been fought on the ground 
that as other vehicles were not taxed it was class legislation. In others, as 
at Paris, it has been alleged that the wheel having become an 
object of use by workmen who go to their place of employment 
on it, the levy was a discrimination against the poor. But 
this attempt to array one class against another has been as 
futile as the others. In Chicago, the recent bicycle tax ordinance evolved 



